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the productions of every kind. The war proposed will cost- 
you eight or nine hundred millions ; and, were even victory 
every where to follow your arms, you will devote to death, 
or cruel sufferings, so great a number of your subjects, that 
were any one, who could read futurity, to present you this 
moment with the list, you would start back with horror. 
Nor is this all ; your people, who have scarcely had a res- 
pite, you are going to crush with new taxes. You are go- 
ing to slacken the activity of commerce and manufactures, 
those inestimable sources of industry and wealth ; and, in 
order to procure soldiers and seamen, the men accustomed 
to the cultivation of the earth, will be forced from the in- 
terior provinces, and a hundred thousand families deprived 
of their supporters. 

• And when crowned by the most splendid success, after 
so many evils, after so many calamities, what may you per- 
haps obtain? An unsteady ally, uncertain gratitude, an 
island more than two thousand leagues from your empire, 
or some new subjects in another hemisphere. Alas ! you 
are invited to nobler conquests. Turn your eyes to the in- 
terior parts of your kingdom. Consider what communica- 
tions and canals may still be wanting. Behold those 
pestilential marshes which ought to be drained, and those 
deserted lands which would be cultivated on the first tender 
of support from government. Behold that part of your 
people whom a diminution of taxes would excite to new 
undertakings. Look, more especially, on that other truly 
wretched class, who stand in immediate need of succor in 
order to support the misery of their situation. In the 
meantime, in order to effectuate so many benefits, a small 
part of the revenues which you are going to consume in the 
war to which you are advised, would perhaps be sufficient. 
Are not the numerous inhabitants of your extensive domin- 
ions sufficient to engage your paternal love ? And is not 
their happiness equal to the greatest extent of good which 
it is in the power of a single man to perform ? 

' But if you are desirous of new subjects, you may ac- 
quire them without the effusion of blood, or the triumphs 
of a battle ; for they will spring up in every part of your 
empire, fostered by the beneficent means that are in your 
hands. A good government multiplies men as the morning 
dews of the spring unfold the buds of plants. Before you 
seek, therefore, beyond the ocean, for those new subjects 
which are unknown to you, reflect that, in order to acquire 
them, you are going to sacrifice a greater number of those 
who love you, whom you love, whose fidelity you have ex- 
perienced, and whose happiness is committed to your pro- 
tection. 

' What personal motive, then, can determine you to war ? 
Is it the splendor of victories for which you hope? Is it 
the ambition of a greater name in the annals of mankind ? 
But is renown confined to bloodshed and devastation? 
And is that which a monarch obtains, by diffusing ease and 
happiness throughout his dominions, unworthy of considera- 
tion ? Titus reigned only three years ; and his name, 
transmitted from age to age by the love of nations, is still 
introduced in all the eulogies of princes. 

' Do not doubt it, Sire, a wise administration is of more 
value to you than the most refined political system ; and if, 
to such resources, you' unite that empire over other nations 
which is acquired by a transcendent character of justice and 
moderation, you will enjoy at once the greatest glory, and 
the most formidable power. Ah I Sire, exhibit this mag- 
nificent spectacle to the world ; and then, if triumphal 
arches be wanting, make the tour of your provinces, and, 
preceded by all the good you have diffused, appear sur- 
rounded by the blessings of your people, and the ecstatic 
acclamations of a grateful nation made happy by its sover- 
eign.' 



Such would be the language of an honest minister ; nor 
can I believe that such reflections would be foreign to polit- 
ical deliberations. At first, they would be thought extra- 
ordinary, and the minister who should argue thus, would 
not be allowed the views Cf .an enlightened statesman. But 
the minister who, devoid alike of fear and every selfish 
view, should dare to advance great truths, might perhaps 
force his way through prejudice, or habitual ideas. 

Ideas of this kind have a most extensive influence. I 
cannot remember without shuddering to have seen the fol- 
lowing statement in an estimate of the money requisite for 
a war : — 

Forty thousand men to be embarked for the colonies. 40,000 
To be deducted J for the first year's mortality. 13,333 



Eemainder 26,667 

A clerk in his office makes his calculation in cool blood. 

A minister, on the perusal, has seldom any other idea than 

of the expense, and turns with unconcern to the next leaf 

for the result of the whole. 

How can one here refrain from indulging very melan- 
choly sensations? Alas! if by any law of nature un- 
known to me, mankind deserved so much indifference, I 
should be very wrong to write, and to be so earnestly 
solicitous for their welfare. I should be myself but a vile 
heap of dust, which the wind of life agitates for a moment. 
But I entertain a more exalted idea of our existence, and 
of the spirit that informs it 



War-Christians. — We fear there are many reputed 
Christians of this sort ; and it would be amusing, were it 
not so revolting a burlesque on the Christian name, to see 
how they talk on the subject. They believe in the bene- 
ficial influence of war upon the nations engaged in it, and 
attempt to justify it ! The Crimean war, of which nearly 
all its abettors are now ashamed, they regard as a model. 
" War-Christianity," we are told, " dates its origin from the 
beginning of the Crimean war. This was the first great 
war in which England had been engaged for forty years. 
It broke the spell of peace, and produced a vivid effect on 
the imaginations of many as the harbinger of a new and 
better era ! in which the commercial spirit was doomed to 
grow fainter, and chivalry, bravery and honor were once 
more to rule the world !" This war, instead of being regard- 
ed as something un- Christian, as an evil at the best de- 
signed to check other and worse evils, as a sad calamity to 
mankind, was regarded as something eminently Christian 
and useful, as one of the best helps that a kind Providence 
could send to forward men on their perilous path to Heaven ! 
It was the corrective needed by pious souls against the 
snares of filthy lucre ! Men are better, and nations are 
better, if they fight than if they do not! more noble, more 
God-fearing, less selfish and earthly ! ! 

A great war does afford some opportunities for noble self- 
denial and devotion, and does to some degree divert the 
minds of the people from the engrossing pursuit of wealth 
to take an interest in the affairs -of the nation. But the 
same might be said of any other great national calamity, 
such as the cholera, a famine, or an earthquake. Any one 
of these would call into exercise the virtues of generosity, 
self-denial, and public feeling ; and it would be quite as 
reasonable to endeavor to produce the cholera by neglecting 
sanitary precautions, as to maintain a quarrelsome attitude 
among nations in hope of getting into war. Indeed, such a 
national .calamity as the cholera or a general famine would 
produce all the good effects of a war without the prepon- 
derating evils of the latter — all the bravery, sympathy, 
and self-denial, without the passion, cruelty, and revenge. 
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But although it may practically administer to the edifi- 
cation of a few, and may tend to inspire a nation with 
gome generous and noble thoughts, it debases and demora- 
lizes thousands. It relieves some from the restraints of 
civilization ; it awakens in others the fierce passions of lust, 
revenge and avarice ; it offers to others new and irresistible 
openings for peculation ; it lessens the sobriety and moder- 
ation of the community ; and it exercises over whole mas- 
ses of the poor that deadening influence which necessarily 
follows, sooner or later, a lavish expenditure of the national 
wealth." 



Douglas Jerrold on War. — What a fine-looking 
thing is war 1 Yet, dress it as we may, drees and feather 
it, daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing swaggering songs 
about it, what is it, nine times out of ten, but murder in 
uniform — Cain taking the sergeant's shilling? 

But, man of war ! you are at length shrinking wither- 
ing like an aged giant. You are not now the feathered 
thing you were ; the fingers of Opinion have been busy at 
your plumes ; and that little tube, the goose-quill, has sent 
its silent shots into your huge anatomy, and the corroding 
ink, even whilst you look at your sword, and think it shines 
so brightly, is eating into it with a tooth of rust. 



Killing and Dying in Battle. — He had been for a con- 
siderable time deeply impre-sed with the conviction that 
all warfare is anti-christian and inhuman, and often ex- 
pressed his astonishment that any good men could fight, as 
the precepts of Christ seemed to him so decidedly to con- 
demn the practice. The subject now presented itself to his 
mind with peculiar force. He said : " How wonderful 
that men can go to war ! How could I die now, hoping 
God would forgive me, if I would not forgive them, but 
sought to kill them in battle ! How different is dying in 
my circumstances to death on a battle-field ! " 

Striking, indeed, the contrast ! In one case, calm qui- 
etness, the presence of dear friends, the voice of affection, 
the accents of prayer and praise. In the other tumult, the 
roar of cannon, the thunder of the captains, the fury of the 
combatants, the execrations and groans of the dying, ra^e, 
revenge, slaughter ! Whatever may be said of the glory of 
dying on the field of battle, surely it is an awful thiug for a 
man to be hurried from the excitement and din of conflict, 
into the presence of his Judge fresh from the slaughter of 
his fellow-men, and accompanied perhaps by the souls of 
those whom he has just slain ! Are the combatants Chris- 
tians? Then they, whose mutual relation to their Lord 
binds them to a special love towards one another, appear 
before Him, their last act on earth having been hostility 
even to the very death. But if they are not Christians, 
then the blow .which sent them into eternity was one which 
for ever cut them off from the hope of salvation, which 
smote the soul as well as the body, and consigned it to eter- 
nal death. To slay a Christian, is to smite Christ himself; 
to slay an unbeliever, is to plunge a fellow being into 
hell. Terrible alternative! Yet all who fight not only 
strike such a blow, but expose themselves to the risk of 
dying in the very act of striking it. May all Christians 
soon acknowledge the universal obligation of the command, 
" Love your enemies, and do good to them that hate you." 
Without waiting for others, may they at least, by obey- 
ing the precepts, fulfil the predictions of the Sacred 
Book, and " bend their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks," thus manifesting that Chris- 
tianity is indeed, as the angels heralded it, "Peace on 
earth and good will to men I " — Newman Hall. 
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CARRYING PRIVATE ARMS: 

ITS GENERAL EFFECT AS A MEANS OF SAFETY. 

The New York press has been lately discussing with 
much earnestness, the means for a better preservation of 
life in that city. The Times " suggests that now, when pub- 
lic opinion is aroused to the necessity for greater security, the 
Legislature could not do better than pass a law, stringent in 
its provisions, prohibiting the concealment about the person 
of sheath knives, pistols and other murderous tools. If the 
penalties of such a law were enforced with the utmost 
severity, the lives of citizens would be safer. The first 
class upon whom restrictions of this sort ought to be placed, 
is the police force. A locust club is quite sufficient to meet 
the requirements in their case of offence and defence." 

This suggestion is a plain dictate of common sense as the 
result of general experience in private life. We believe 
that in nearly all civilized countries, and in most of our 
own States, the practice of carrying arms, whether con- 
cealed or not, is prohibited as a means of general security 
to human life. 

It seems strange, however, that governments and publie 
opinion should,' in this case, so pointedly condemn the 
very principle on which the whole war system rests. The 
principle is, in each case alike, that constant and ample 
preparation for violent self-defence, is the best and only reli- 
able means of safety. The whole experience of society, as 
expressed in the laws of nearly all civilized countries, is 
clearly and strongly against this principle. Preparation 
for conflict is most likely to bring it on both between indivi- 
duals and nations. The strongest nations have ever been 
oftenest engaged in war. 

' But is no force allowable ?' Certainly ; the legal use 
of force by government is sometimes necessary to prevent 
its criminal use by the murderer, the pirate or the rebel. 
Its right use by the magistrate in executing law, and 
punishing crime, is never to be confounded with its use by 
such perpetrators of crime. There is surely a heaven- wide 
difference between the physician who uses arsenic as a 
medecinc to cure his patient, and the murderer who employs 
the same drug as a poison to kill his victim. The distinc- 
tion seems to us so palpable, that the man who cannot or 
will not see it, is quite incapable of appreciating any 
argument on the subject. 

' But if government may use force at discretion, why 
not individuals ?' Because, in one case it is legal, and 
necessary for the public good, while in the other it is illegal, 
unnecessary, and fraught with evils fatal to the safety and 
welfare of society. Government, as the representative and 
guardian of the community at large, is charged with this 
power oa purpose to prevent its use by individuals, and, 
when faithful to its trust, supersedes the necessity of its use 
by individuals. 

'But government has no rights beyond those inherent in 
the individuals it represents apd governs.' Most assuredly 
it has ; and from denying or ignoring this fact has come 
most of the extreme, untenable radicalism on the subject 
of government. Individuals can have no right to enact 
law, or to put it in force by penalties against its violators ; 
but government, representing organized society, confessedly 
has this right, and is bound to exercise it in sound discre- 
tion for the general safety and weal. Government, indeed, 
is an embodiment of powers denied to individuals. 



